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Introduction 


This is the third of three recent aids to Clas- 
sical studies. Like The Oxford Classical Diction- 
ary (1949) and Nairn’s Classical Hand-List (ed. 
3 {1953]), the present volume is useful to Classi- 
cal scholars of every age and kind, The three 
together reflect no small credit on the country 
of their origin, and particularly on Oxford. 

In many ways Fifty Years is the best. The 
general and the specific are nicely blended. The 
tone is sensible: the authors write as if they 
know they are helping to establish the communis 
opinio for another fifty years. Yet the chapters 
are nearly all personal and distinctive, salty and 
readable. This is certainly a necessary book, a 
survey to be despoiled (as the French say) in 
one’s own fields, and in others the best way to 
bring one’s self up to date. 


1, OCD was reviewed, by S. Dow and A. S. Pease, in CW 
44 (1950/1) 225-254; Nairn, by S. Dow, CW 48 
(1954/5) 1-8. 


Sir David Ross P, DIAMANDOPOULOS 127 


Of the 17 contributors, nine, and the Editor, 
are from Oxford. Two are from Cambridge; two 
from London; the other four are from Durham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and St. Andrews. Of the 
Latin chapters, only X, Lucretius and Catullus, 
is by Oxford scholars. The group as a whole is 
remarkable for the combination of senior with 
much younger scholars. Miss Gray’s section on 
“Homer and the Archaeologists” is the only 
contribution by a woman. We do not need page 
150 note 1 to believe that the Editor has done 
more than his brief Preface indicates. 

The years covered are mainly the past fifty 
the first fifty of the Classical Association of 
Great Britain—-but no strict chronological limit 
was set, and nearly all the chapters go back to 
1900 and earlier. The volume is therefore a his- 
tory covering recent decades; in a different ar- 
rangement, it is a continuation of J. E. Sandys’ 
History of Classical Scholarship (Vol. II, Nine- 
teenth Century, was published in 1908). Plat- 
nauer’s book is about Classical “scholarship” in 
Sandys’ use of the term: the subject of Fifty 
Years is the Classical authors. Almost all other 
Classical studies are omitted; even history is 


- 
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treated mainly as historians, Doubtless the alter- 
native was to issue a second volume, covering 
the various disciplines, from archaeology to re- 
ligion. One may wish that this had been done: 
but that decision is not in the province of a 
review. A title is. To encourage the usage “schol- 
arship” “studies of authors” is to abuse Eng- 


lish and to mislead everyone.? 

Not all the Classical authors are covered. One 
misses Hesiod not least, the Cyclic epics, the 
Hymns, the Homerica (Wade-Gery on Hesiod* 
would have been delectable); Hipponax, Solon, 


2. A reference somewhere in Fifty Years would have been 
ious to W. Kroll, Die Altertumswissenschaft . . . eine 
ebersicht . 1875-1900 (Bursian, Jahresbericht Supplbd. 

124 [Leipzig 1905]). A collaborative work, with 16 con- 

tributors and 16 chapters, this includes in 547 pages much 

besides authors: there are chapters on Metrics, Grammar, 

Mathematics - Mechanics - Astronomy, Medicine, History, 

Constitutions, Private Life, Geography, Art, and Religion. 

It is indexed, The plan called for no footnotes and fewer 

references than Platnauer: in this respect, Kroll is less 

useful, 

P. Levine reminds me of another synthetic work which 
ought to be mentioned; K, Biichner and J. B. Hofmann, 
Lateinische Literatur und Sprache in der Forschung seit 
1937 (Bern: Francke, 1951). B. Otis calls attention to 
G. De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani IV, Part Il, Vol. I 
(Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1953) with its excellent chap- 
ters on art and literature ca, 150 B.c.; and to E. Bignone, 
Storia della letteratura latina II] (Firenze: Sansoni; vols. 
not dated, most bibliographies erroneous; I and II in 2d 
ed., 1946 and 1945 resp.; HI published 1951). 

Among other summary works, two which are largely 
non-Classical may be noticed here. Both are centered on 
persons. 

G. P, Gooch's History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century (1913), an inspired and inspiring work in the 
Acton tradition, has been re-issued (London - New York - 
Toronto; Longmans, 1952) with a new chapter on the 
years ca, 1913 - ca, 1952. Like the rest of the book, this 
chapter is a marvel of learning, but in Classical history 
(pages xxix-xxxi) it does not seem to me so strong. It is 
pleasant to find T, Frank highly honored, but I am not 
sure that even of him the appreciation is as keen as it 
should be. It is much to be hoped that in future editiens 
the author can obtain advice on those special fields in 
which Americans and others have been leaders. 

The Dictionary of American Biography (1-20) has 
also a Supplement 1 (1944, Vol. 21) for persons who 
died before 31 Dec, 1935, and another in preparation, 
edited by R. M, Schuyler, covering 1936-1940. The DAB 
is the most convenient source for material about American 
classical scholars, Oversights (e.g. M. Parry) are inevitable 
necessarily, perhaps, present policy does not permit the 
inclusion of worthy omitted names, Nevertheless the scope 
is wide and the directives are generous. The failure is in 
the Index Vol, (1937), 360-474, where the Index of Oc- 
cupations has Classical scholars scattered under the head- 
ings (which are treated as mutually exclusive): Archae- 
ologist, Classicist, Hellenist (no entry Latinist), Historian, 
Numismatist, Philologist, Scholar. 

3. Cf. his “Hesiod” in Phoenix 3 (1949) 81-93. 
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fables, the novels, nearly all later Greek litera- 
ture. Apart from Comedy, Oratory, Ennius as 
a dramatist, and the Annalists, Roman writers 
earlier than Lucretius are all omitted; Cato is 
missing, except his oratory; so are Cicero’s (and 
Seneca’s) philosophical works, Cicero’s letters. 
In the Empire, only Oratory, Poetry, Seneca as 
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a dramatist, and the historians are treated. 
Writers in more than one genre are necessarily 
cut up, and parts are omitted, so that e.g. Xeno- 
phon is treated only partially; also Aristotle’s 
Poetics; and later critical writers hardly at all. 

The contributors were evidently given free 
rein and sufficient space. They write with the 
present state of problems in mind, and suggest 
undertakings for the future. Many of the essays 
constitute, or embody, contributions to their sub- 
ject; but some chapters are distinctly better than 
others. All have useful bibliographies in scores 
of notes. The volume is well planned and handy, 
but there is no index. 

For the benefit of those who associate most 
Classical scholarship with the Ivory Tower, and 
who demand “relevance” instead, some larger 
aspects may be noted briefly. In a half-century 
which, to use an expression which its greatest 
man applied to his own life, has been “not un- 
eventful,” the major question is whether two 
world wars and other convulsions have distorted 
scholarship. The League of Nations affected, per- 
haps too strongly, the interpretation of the Koine 
Eirene (p. 165) and the then-just-discovered 
League of Corinth, but the old liberalism prob- 
ably did not distort much else in the last fifty 
years — not as much as (say) the passions of 
1848 did in their day. On the printed page, Fas- 
cism left some damage, but little if any of it 
has lasted. The Communists have taken them- 
selves out of the field in the main: apart from 
collecting folk epics and carrying on excavations 
in the U.S.S.R.,4 they are known to me only 
through their official translation of their brief 
official school history of Greece and Rome, the 
work of one N. M. Nikolsky, a paltry produc- 
tion with several] amusingly silly passages. Dur- 
ing these fifty years freedom has been threatened 
in scholarship as elsewhere, but it has survived.® 
Platnauer can be read from cover to cover with- 
out encountering evidence of permanent damage 
to the search for truth. In the free countries 


4. Most recent summary of their archaeological reports: 
Historia 3 (1955) 382-384. 


5. The past century, present situation, and prospects of 
History are the subject of an article by A. Momighiano, 
himself an historian of classical antiquity, in Diogenes 
(London; no. 7, 1954, pages 52-58). Excellent both for 
the past century and in denunciations of Marxism and 
racialism, the article also strays into irrelevant and excited 
alarms, forgetting the overwhelming number df good con- 
temporary studies the weaknesses of which, such ag they 
are, are not due to any simple methodological cause or 
ideology. 


now, the only real menace (apart, of course, 
from the Communists themselves) is that nerv- 
ous neo-liberal excess which negates itself in an 
occasional condemnation of any criticism of the 
Athenian democracy or any study of Sparta. 

More positively, it should be noted that in 
this half-century the scholars of many different 
countries have read each others’ books and ar- 
ticles, and have come to know each other per- 
sonally, to an increasing extent: in particular, 
more German has been read outside Germany. 
Such fulness of mutual understanding did not 
come about until the 1920’s, but it has survived 
World War II stronger than ever. 


Fifty Years contains little of a general char- 
acter. The Zeitgeist was present at the conception 
of ‘naive’ Unitarianism (p. 9); one may add that 
uncritical generalization, over-interpretation, 
and newer excrescences, as foreign to the Clas- 
sical spirit as to its letters, have since had a 
similar origin. “Greek subjects exercised a wider 
appeal than Latin” (p. 415) ;® one may add that 
related to this was the decline of fervor for the 
Mediaeval West, which in the USA had been 
the major scholarly cultural force during Henry 
Adams’ lifetime: neither Hellenism nor Byzan- 
tinism nor that short-lived oddity, the “Human- 
ism” of Irving Babbitt et al., affected so many 


_ sides of life so deeply. The Greek and Roman 


worlds have more minor connections with each 
other than have yet been shown; but when all 
is said, in many essentials they remain different 
worlds. The links between Rome and the Middle 
Ages (in the West) are closer. (When Latin 
studies decline, Mediaeval decline worse.) And 
now, with Linear B being read as Greek, Greece 


6. Earlier (1913) testimony to the same effect: G. P. 
Gooch, Hist. and Historians 19th Cent., p, 451; “The 
volume of effort directed to the study of Greek culture 
is enormously greater than that devoted to Rome.” 


B. Otis suggests an explanation (per litt.): the cause, 
he thinks, is “the general failure to grasp the nature of 
Roman ‘imitation’ of Greek models. This is why Heinze 
on Virgil seems to me so important in the Latin studies 
of the period -— though even Heinze was limited, especi- 
ally by his serious deficiencies as a literary critic (most 
conspicuous in his work on Horace). 

Actually no culture ever imitates another when it 
omes to great Literature ~- witness the 15th century 
Renascence etc. But this has to be shown by precise com- 
parison and analysis .... A sense of Roman originality 
requires a knowledge of the monumenta also: the separa 
tion of ‘authors’ and history-archaeology is here very 
artificial (e.g. the Ara Pacis surely goes with Virgil and 
Horace).” 
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is more than ever linked, similarly, backward to 
the Minoan past, 

A wider survey would have shown much else: 
archaeology, scientific in excavating method 
since 1908, providing a new civilization (the Min- 
oan) and the other leading inspiration; oppo- 
sitely, interest in grammar waning,’ but linguis- 
tics making spectacular strides. And so on: the 
volume necessarily misses more excitement than 
it captures, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY S. Dow 


Chapter I. Homer: (1) Homer and the Analysts; 
(ii) Homer and the Unitarians; (iii) Homer 
as Oral Poetry. By E. R. Dopps. (iv) Homer 
and the Philologists. By L. R. PALMER, (v) 
Homer and the Archaeologists. By DOROTHEA 
Gray, (Pages 1-37).) 


The Analysts held sway for a century and 
more. The upshot was that the extreme of Analy- 
sis-——the theory that the /liad and Odyssey were 
each a patchwork of short lays, various in origin, 
rudely stitched together by some inept person(s) 

-was abandoned, Almost unanimous agreement 
was reached by the Analysts on one proposition: 
each of the two epics had a substantial core. 
Extreme, uncritical, ‘naive’ Analysis thus gave 
way to more respectable ‘critical’ Analysis, The 
agreement was vague and otherwise limited: 
generally, for examples, the Doloneia and the 
end of the Odyssey were looked at askance, the 
Catalogue of Ships continued to stand out like 
a sore thumb, and in most other details, large 
and small, the authorities all differed from each 
other. Professor Dodds, whom I am endeavoring 
to summarize, concludes that any new effort to 
analyze the poems is to be discouraged. 


After World War I an age of aesthetic evan- 
gelism dawned in Homeric (and other) studies: 
the gospel was Unity. Dodds is fairly severe 
with its early apostles; Drerup to be sure was 
learned, but Sheppard did not prove much, 


7. See for instance H, T. Rowell, “Seventy-five Years of 
the American Journal of Philology,” AJP 75 (1955) 337 
358, esp. 352ff. 

1, The present section was written before the publication 
of FP. M. Combellack’s learned and perceptive review of re- 
cent Homeric literature in CW 49 (1955/6) 17-26, 29-44, 
45-55. Sir Maurice Bowra’s Homer and His Forerunners 
(the A, Lang Lecture, St. Andrews; Edinburgh: Nelson, 
1955) also arrived too late except for notice here. It is a 
vigorous, well-documented, persuasive attack on the main 
problems. 
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whereas Scott proved things of secondary im- 
portance; he also lacked scruples. One of the 
most mistaken articles of the new creed was 
Homer’s ‘originality’. Altogether Naive Unitar- 
ianism was too weak to last. The ‘critical’ phase 
which followed has produced a rapprochement 
with Analysis, so that to many Unitarians the 
Catalogue again seems not to fit, and the Do- 
loneia again is rejected. 


The foregoing is only a summary of a sum- 
mary. Even more than most of this volume, 
Dodds’ careful, readable pages will be read by 
everyone. For what little it is worth, however, 
I record here a lively impression that although 
a great deal of sound learning and industry have 
been brought to bear, much of this Homeric 
criticism, of the kind summarized, is built on 
sand; and that, among other defects, the most 
astonishing is the aesthetic failures of the critics. 
If the Catalogues were not there, for instance, 
and the Doloneia, something similar, it seems 
to me, would have to be invented. This is not 
the place to attempt proof, and the argument 
when attempted may fail: but I hope the possi- 
bility can be kept open that in the Jliad, on aes- 
thetic grounds alone, a more than sufficient 
degree of unity can be discerned.? 


But aesthetic grounds are not the only ones. 
In his third section, Dodds makes it clear that 
the theory of an oral technique and background 
is proved up to the hilt, forever undeniable, It 
is the most important of all discoveries about 
Homeric poetry, and now at last Milman Parry 
stands out as the greatest figure of the half-cen- 
tury in Homeric studies,.3 


Almost simultaneous (he told it to me in 
1931, and it was then well crystallized) was an- 


2. Does ambiguity lurk in the word unity? Unity, in the 
present connection, can be of two kinds. There is (a) the 
unity, such as it is, of Herodotos’ History or of Plato's 
Republic: the unity, that is, which comes from there being 
one, and only one, author. The History is more discursive 
than the Iliad; and the Republic has much that is unre 
lated to justice for the individual, just as the Iliad has 
much that is unrelated to The Wrath. Yet the History and 
the Republic certainly have some unity (b) of content, so 
much so that if we did not know the facts, we should 
ascribe each to one author. In the Homeric problem, the 
two senses are interwoven, but that is no reason why com- 
plete and utter unity of content must be stressed as a 
criterion of authorship, for an epic poet even less than for 
a historian or philosopher, 

3. List of Parry's 13 publications: AJA 52 (1948) 43-44. 
He first studied Greek in 1920, published his discovery in 
his Paris dissertation, 1928, and died in December 1935, 
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other momentous discovery, Rhys Carpenter's 
realization that the Greeks did not adopt the 
Phoenician alphabet until the later part of the 
eighth century, so that consequently they were 
completely illiterate for several preceding cen- 
turies.4 

These two discoveries, Parry's and Carpen- 
ter’s, posed a problem. If all early writings were 
brief, if it took until the end of the seventh cen- 
tury for the Greeks to realize that laws could 
be written out in extenso, then evidently (we 
naturally assume) no one would feel inclined 
to set down 15,000-plus lines of epic; no one 
till the period of Peisistratos, indeed not until 
Peisistratos prompted and financed the under- 
taking. 

Dodds has some of this, but the problem was 
more acute than he realized. Verbatim oral trans- 
mission of a poem composed orally and not writ- 
ten down is unknown (C. M. Bowra, Heroic 


aged 33. He was still an Assistant Professor, i.e. not on 
permanent tenure, 

During the past decades, on the whole the profession 
has probably honored the scholars in its midst quite fairly, 
even generously; but there have been some failures and 
errors, one of which, surely, is in the case of Parry. The 
opposition to him is a sorry chapter. Only one account of 
his scholarly life seems to have been published, an inade- 
quate official obituary (Harv. Univ, Gazette 31 [1935/6] 
93.). He was excluded from the Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

The ignorant and prejudiced cry, “Was Homer Illit- 
erate?”, was continued in attempts to prove that Parry 
was trying to deprive him of “originality.” Recentl 
Parry's view of Homer has been labelled “Functionalism™ 

as if somehow the iteration of a pejorative, and of 
course inexact, term would put his work in the (degraded) 
place it deserves. No one person or group is wholly to 
blame: as Dodds remarks, there has been a general failure 
to follow up his work in Greek. No. Ph.D. thesis has 
continued his technical researches, nor any colleague except 
his associate, Albert Bates Lord, who is Professor of 
Slavic; and James A. Notopoulos of Trinity College (Hart- 
ford, Conn.). 

The whole range of comparative material has been 
splendidly ordered by C. M. Bowra (Heroic Poetry). 
Another scholar who has understood the implications of 
the oral technique is F. P. Magoun, who has studied Old 
English epic and currently is in Finland working on 
Finnish. 

4. Dodds appears to accept this, but evidently at second 
hand. He does not ascribe it to Carpenter, or cite AJA 37 
(1933) 8-33, which is the basis of everything since. 

It is sad to note also that Sir Frederick Kenyon's other- 
wise authoritative and pleasant little Books and Readers 
(first ed. 1932), though he lived for almost twenty years 
after Carpenter's discovery was published, is still com- 
pletely outdated and misleading in its first pages (second 
ed. 1951) through ignorance of Carpenter and Parry. 


Poetry 368-370): Homer cannot be dated ca, 650 
if the /liad was first written down ca. 550. 
Hence Homer would have to be himself mid- 
sixth century, which seems equally impossible. 
Dodds mentions the attempt to escape the horns 
of this dilemma by conceiving that Homer actu- 
ally, when mature, learned to write (C. M, Bow- 
ra, Heroic Poetry 241). Undoubtedly this was the 
right impulse—some such escape was necessary. 
Whether precisely this solution is correct may 
be doubted; one would like a good parallel, To 
master literacy when in mature years, and to at- 
tain such ease as to be able to write down 15,000 
lines, when writing is counter to one’s usual 
method of composition, is all but inconceivable. 
Still, this was then the best solution. 


Lord’s Theory of ‘Oral Dictated Texts’ 


Since Dodds wrote, Albert Bates Lord has 
proposed another solution,® more or less as fol- 
lows. Sometime in the first century when writing 
was not altogether unfamiliar (the seventh), a 
scribe of unusual talents listened to Homer, The 
scribe, whose name we do not know, could con- 
ceivably have had some training in the epic tech- 
nique (Lord does not say this; though strictly 
unnecessary, it is a helpful addition). Somehow 
he and Homer came to realize what the combina- 
tion of their talents might achieve. Though 
doubtless he picked up a little knowledge of writ- 
ing as they went on, Homer remained a bard who 
composed orally: but, like the bards whose reci- 
tations Parry and Lord themselves recorded by 
dictation, he learned to do as dictation necessi- 
tated: to go slow. With more time at his disposal, 
he composed better lines. He also learned the 
magic properties of permanence: how you can 


5. “Homer's Originality; Oral Dictated Texts,” TAPA 
44 (1953) 124-134, 

Lord has also written: 

Homer and Huso, I; The Singer's Rests in Greek 
and South Slavic Heroic Songs,” TAPA 57 (1936) 106- 
113. 

“Homer and Huso, Il: Narrative Inconsistencies in 
Homer and Oral Poetry,” TAPA 59 (1938) 439-445. 


Homer, Parry, and Huso,” AJA 52 (1948) 34-44. 
With Béla Barték: 


Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs, Texts and Transcriptions 
(75, from the Parry Collection). (Columbia University 
Studies in Musicology, 7; New York: Columbia U. Pr, 
1951.) 


Serbtcroatian Heroic Songs, Texts; translations, with 
ical transcriptions. (Belgrade: Serbian Academy; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard U. Pr., 1953-{in progress].) 
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look back to see what’s been said, how you can 
stop, listen to another person reading your words 
aloud, and then go on to improve them, (He did 
not always trouble to do so, however; and in this 
failure he resembled other Classical writers, and 
Shakespeare as well, who left four or five errors 
in Hamlet). So great was the inspiration of these 
two geniuses that the task of writing could be 
carried out some decades before Drakon and 
Solon: private initiative was ahead of social 
forces. Written law codes required the consensus 
of many men, and so written law codes neces- 
sarily come later. Written epic, on Lord’s theory 
of dictation, required the codperation of only 
two men, and so can be early. On this basis, the 
chronological problem is definitely solved. 

In origin, this theory was an intuition: Lord, 
having actually participated in dictation by a 
bard, came to realize that the epics read as if 
produced in that manner. 


Advantages of Lord’s Theory 


The theory has marked advantages. Homer 
is not required to be literate, an accomplishment 
which in observed instances ruins oral tech- 
nique: he is required only to be intelligent(!). 
For the scribe there are required intelligence, 
leisure, and copious materials for writing. Much 
study will be needed to test Lord’s theory: there 
are things hard to explain, but doubtless there 
will also be aspects which can best be explained, 
or can only be explained, by his hypothesis. 

It is natural to return and ask, Where have 
Parry, Carpenter, and Lord left ‘the Homeric 
question’? Before trying to state what can be 
stated, it will not be amiss to see if anything 
can be gleaned from the linguistic and the arch- 
aeological evidence. 


From Palmer's and Miss Gray’s good pages, 
one fact is clearer than ever. It is that the poems 
have no recognizable strata sharply defined with 
respect to chronology. There are early and late 
elements, both linguistic and archaeological, but 
they are intermingled with matter which chrono- 
logically is neutral. It seems therefore quite 
improbable that there will ever be anything like 
a successful excavation in the poems, by which 
newer parts are removed, like strata, so as to 
leave a solid mass of older parts. The similes 
may come nearest to being an exception: in 
them there is a greater proportion of newer 
forms and newer objects. In a large sense, i.e. 
in contrast to what might be, and used to be, 
imagined, each epic as a whole must be pictured 


not as superimposed layers but as a conglomer- 
ate.® 


This agrees with the conclusion naturally to 
be drawn from Lord’s hypothesis that Homer 
dictated to a skillful scribe. The conclusion, I 
mean, naturally to be drawn from Lord’s hy- 
pothesis is that Homer is the author of the Iliad 
in some sense like the sense in which Shakes- 
peare (perhaps to a much fuller extent) is the 
author of Hamlet. One man, in one limited 
period, composed the Iliad. Or rather, if the 
hypothesis is correct, then Homer had the oppor- 
tunity to pass the whole through his mind and 
to shape it. Conceivably (a critic may point out) 
Homer may not have been free, or felt free, 
to seize the opportunity. He, the dictator, may 
have been merely a highly trained, retentive 
artist who re-echoed some genius (the real 
Homer) of many years earlier. Such a notion, 
in one form or another, may never be finally 
disproved. 


The alternative is that within wide limits— 
the wide limits of the oral technique as now 
exercised by a genius and broadened by such of 
the advantages of writing as he and the scribe 
could encompass—-Homer was free to create; and 
that he did so. He did not merely re-echo from 
memory, but instead he passed the whole through 
his mind. The good Yugoslav epic poets of today 
really do think about the substance of the epic 
they are singing each time they sing it (A. B. 
Lord, per coll.). Now that we understand that 
Homer may have had the opportunity to do so, 
because dictation would permit it, surely we can 
hardly deny that if he could, he did. Several 
reasons point in this direction.? The high degree 
of unity, embracing even (I think) the Doloneia, 
etc., and certainly the Catalogues, is what a 


6. Fifty Years was written just as Linear B was first being 
translated, but it was firmly established (n. 15 on p. 32) 
that the Mycenaeans and their language were Greek, The 
difference made for history by Linear B is considerable: 
for Homeric studies it is too early to say. 

R. Carpenter's conception of ‘fiction’ (viz. Realien in 
the service of a story) is not kept clearly in mind in 
the present chapter: although containing “valuable chap- 
ters,’ the book Folk-tale, Fiction and Saga does indeed 
“suffer [in its chs. V-VII] from an excessive preoccupa’ 
tion with bears’ (n. 19 on p. 32), and scoffers (not so 
much Dodds as others) have found it hard, unfortunately 
for themselves, to comprehend the rest. 

7. A. D. Nock has raised with me the question whether 
throughout the rest of antiquity dictation was not in fact 
a common method, perhaps the common method of literary 
composition, If it was, then clearly the idea that Homer 
dictated fits nicely into a large setting. I do not find that 
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free and a great artist would give his work — 
an artist, but a Greek of the seventh century, 
and a bard trained doubtless from youth (as in 
modern Yugoslavia) to master a traditional tech- 
nique; and also a human being, as fallible as 
Shakespeare. His work (this point, however sub- 
jective, never seems to be stressed sufficiently) 
has a freshness as if it were written yesterday, 
and not as if the poet were conscientiously re- 
peating, throughout whole passages, what had 
been handed down from a dim past. Words, 
phrases, episodes did come to him from 
the past; he used them, reworking whatever 
his genius told him to, mingling words 
of different origin as he worked; and he 
added _ similes, which he loved for their 
own sake, naturally using, for such new features, 
language nearer his own. So also with the 
Realien: an intelligent, even a scholarly man, 
he did extraordinarily well in preserving what 
the tradition hinted was old, and in excluding 
what he perceived or sensed to be anachronistic. 
But the chronological mingling, seen both in 
words and in things, proves that he was not 
merely re-echoing whole traditional passages. Al- 
together, then, the presumption is now strong 
that he passed the whole through his mind. 


Fusion of Two Techniques 

To summarize: the discovery that the tech- 
nique was oral, plus the resulting high prob- 
ability that the epics had no fixed form until 
written, plus the discovery that they can hardly 
have been written until the seventh century, 
plus the perception that they possess the quality 
that results when an illiterate bard dictates his 
lines to an understanding scribe: all this adds 
up to an integrated and satisfying conclusion. 
The Iliad was composed when it was written. 
The culmination of the oral technique came 
when it overlapped literacy; but without loss. 
On the contrary, the fusion of the two techniques 
brought epic genius to its peak. 

It would be sanguine to say that the Homeric 
question is solved. It would also be premature, 
until much more work is done, with adverse re- 
sults, to assert that there has ever been a more 
likely basis for a solution. 


Minor aspects will occur to the reader, No 
longer do recitations, at festivals or elsewhere, 


anyone has made an exhaustive study of the evidence: 
but definitely dictation was used in composing, although, 
equally definitely, it was not the only and invariable 
method. 
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need to trouble us. ‘“Retardations” are multiple 
in the Iliad; they build up the grand effect. 
Homer realized that writing abolishes the awk- 
ward aspects of time. He could put in everything 
he wanted in, he could garner the best inspira- 
tions of a hundred recitations—his master’s, his 
own, his rivals’. Compared to anything known 
before or since in ancient Greece, this wss super- 
epic, completely surpassing and eclipsing all the 
others—-just as their surviving fragments in- 
dicate. 


Transmission 


The text had to be transmitted from a (pre- 
sumably) unique copy executed in an early age: 
a Peisistratean re-edition is no less likely than 
before, and in general a written work can be 
tampered with more easily than an oral. If re- 
liance may be placed (p. 20) on the great author- 
ity of Wackernagel, then Attic forms are actu- 
ally few; which suggests, if it does not prove, 
that the Peisistratean editors made few verbal 
changes. Nor did they make changes of any 
large extent for the greater glory of Athens. But 
inevitably, during the first century (roughly, 
ca. 650 - ca. 550), some damage had been done. 
Copyists and editors doubtless continued to do 
more, 


In the foregoing, I have had the Iliad mostly 
in mind. Probably a majority of scholars, says 
Dodds (p. 14), now believe the Odyssey to be 
by a different poet. It will be obvious that my 
own prejudice runs strongly in the opposite di- 
rection (Shakespeare is always a comfort!), but 
I cannot offer a reasoned opinion. On this par- 
ticular question, comparative studies, rightly 
urged by Dodds (p. 16), should be helpful. The 
case for the Analysts of the Odyssey has been 
stated afresh, with vigor, and most enjoyably, 
by Denys Page in his Bryn Mawr lectures, The 
Homeric Odyssey (Oxford 1955). He shows 
something like the full extent of the arguments 
which Unitarianism must contend with: the 
prospect is dire. No prosecuting attorney could 
have done better. Whether the logic can be over- 
thrown by a grasp of the oral method surer than 
Page's —which is not really adequate, or not suf- 
ficiently to the fore—remains to be seen, It is 
impossible not to conclude, at this writing, that 
the immediate future of Homeric studies is in 
the hands of A. B, Lord, whose Singer of Songs, 
now in preparation, ought to be the next land- 
mark. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY S. Dow 
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Chapter I. Karly Greek Lyric Poetry. By Joun 
G. GrirvitH. (Pages 38-70) 


J. G. Griffith (hereinafter G.) treats the 
canon novem lyricorum (except Simonides), 
Archilochus, Corinna, and Tyrtaeus, with an ad- 
ditional section on metre. The fragmentary na- 
ture of his material renders a continuous nar- 
rative difficult; but nonetheless G. has succeeded 
in producing a readable and fairly complete 
account of the important developments in his 
field. 

G. depends rather heavily upon C. M, Bowra 
(especially the [out of print] Greek Lyric Poetry 
{GLP}) and the monographs of D. L. Page, and 
is best where able to use them, Bibliographical 
errors are rather numerous, and there are omis- 
sions. Two general items: (1) Though empha- 
sizing papyrological accretions, G. never uses 
R. A. Pack’s accessible and systematic The Greek 
and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman 
Egypt (Ann Arbor 1952) to facilitate cumber- 
some papyrus references. (2) G, M. Kirkwood’s 
admirably accurate and helpful “A Survey of 
Recent Publications concerning Classical Greek 
Lyric Poetry” (CW 47 [1953-54] 33-42, 49-54) 
was evidently too late. 

A brief discussion of the fourteen sections 
follows. Of necessity disagreements are empha- 
sized. 


Aleman 


Several genera) observations interspersed 
with needful methodological remarks open the 
chapter. G. then turns to Aleman. His sound 
account is drawn from Page’s authoritative 
monograph of 1951 (published by Oxford, not 
Cambridge as G. says, p. 40). Rohde’s chrono- 
logical paper (cited, n. 16) was reprinted in his 
Kleine Schriften 1 156ff. 

Page's Sappho and Alcaeus (SA) and E, Lo- 
bel and Page's Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta 
(LP), both published by Oxford in 1955, were 
not available to G., who must turn to Bowra 
for much. G. (p. 41 and n, 22), with Bowra 
(GLP 215ff., from Wilamowitz, Sappho und Si- 
monides 56ff.; contrast the common sense of SA 
195-221), approves the hymeneal character of 31 
LP. On propempticon (frr. 5, 15 (b) LP) see now 
SA 45ff. G. (n. 23) labors application of ring- 
form to S: remember Milne, Hermes 71 (1936) 
126-128. Regarding fr. 2 LP (G. p. 42), LP 
(Praef. p. ix) put ostrakon saec, III, The reader 
should be warned that the translation on p. 42 
is not from Page, Select Pap. Ill (G. gives wrong 
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title), though so presented. The first sentence of 
p. 43 is only conjecture (as G. n. 26 partially 
realizes; cf. SA 40 n. 3). Can parallels from 
Verg. Aen. really convince one that Sappho “had 
a close link with this current of mystical ideas 
loosely called ‘Orphic-Pythagorean’ ”? ‘Rich’ (G. 
p. 43.20) is tendentious. To n. 27 add SA 63ff. 

The unacknowledged suppression of a quali- 
fication makes the H. W. Smyth quotation that 
opens the Alcaeus section (p. 45) unjustly fool- 
ish. G.’s brief historical remarks are generally 
accurate. For Sigean War see now SA 152ff. 
The translation of G1 LP (G. p. 46: see SA 
161ff.) holds several errors. Hera’s appearance 
as the mother of Aeolus (G. p. 46) will interest 
mythologists. For G2 LP (G. p. 47) see SA 198ff. 
For Lesbian beauty contests, SA 168 n. 4; for 
Antimenidas et al., SA 223ff. At G. p. 47 ad fin., 
for Jehoiachim read Jehoiachin and see CAH III 
398ff. For D11 LP (G. p. 48. 4ff.), see SA 226ff.; 
for ship of state, SA 179ff.; for Helen and The- 
tis (G. p. 49), SA 278ff.; for Dioscuri, SA 265ff. 
Pykinos (G. p. 49.24) is dubious (see Alc. Z28.2 
LP). G.’s notes are good. SA 242 n. 3 demolishes 
geomoroi of n. 38. 

G.’s treatment of Stesichorus is very able 
(pp. 49-50) and makes illuminating use of ar- 
chaeological evidence. N. 54 might say that the 
title of J. Viirtheim’s book is Stesichoros’ Frag- 
mente u. Biographie (see Edmonds, CR 36 
[1922] 57-59). Read Paus. 5.17.5f in n. 56. 

The Ibycus section (pp. 51-52) well stresses 
the new encomium of Polycrates, using Page’s 
excellent analysis in Aegyptus. G. does not men- 
tion the same author’s article in CR NS 3 (1953) 
1-2. 


Anacreon 


Anacreon is briefly but competently discussed 
(pp. 52-53). Starting from the scholium in Aesch. 
Pr. 128 (p. 15D), G. emphasizes Aeschylean con- 
nection. He shows enviable acquaintance with 
archaeological evidence. Add Gentili, Maia 1 
(1948) 265-286. 

The excellent account of Corinna is a sum- 
mary of Page’s unsurpassed Corinna (London 
1953; see Davison, CR NS 5 [1955] 33-35), 
known to G. in proof. With Page he refuses to 
date C. on available evidence. 

Pindar (pp. 54-60) is an unhappy contrast. 
The opening sentence lacks the needed reference 
to Jean Irigoin, Histoire du texte de Pindare 
(Paris 1952). Note 71 leaves much to be desired. 
Farnell’s translation is 1930. Add R. Lattimore 
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The Odes of Pindar (Chicago 1947). Rumpel’s 
Lexicon was published in 1883. A new one is in 
progress (Emerita 12 [1944] 191). The Rose re- 


ference should be CQ 33. One misses any notice. 


of Schwenn RE 40 (1950) 1606-1697. Nearly G.’s 
entire account is concerned with papyrus accre- 
tions, though without cognizance of M. F. Gali- 
ano’s fundamental “Los Papiros Pindaricos,” 
Emerita 16 (1948) 165-200. The body of the 
article (55-59) contains a rather general ex- 
egetical commentary to the new Paean frag- 
ments with intermittent translations of passages 
considered by G. to be striking or splendid. With 
space at a premium, this might perhaps have 
been excised by a reference to POxy 5.841 (pp. 
11-110); and the pages so saved devoted to some 
remarks on omitted elegists, especially Solon and 
Theognis. The reference to the Schadewaldt item 
in n. 73 is SKGG 5 (1928) 259-343 (and read 
Epinikion; in the same note Erzdhlung has 
through dittography yielded another Epinikions). 
N. 80, listing treatments of schema Pindaricum 
admitted by G. to be antiquated, omits the want- 
ed adequate one, Schwyzer, Gr. Gram. II 608. 
The “there” of n. 82 means Farnell, Cults IV 425. 

The brief Bacchylides paragraph (pp. 60-61) 
says the little that can be said. So also for Ar- 
chilochus; but see Kirkwood, op cit. 38ff. for 
recent bibliography. G. laudably favors Jacoby’s 
defense of the orthodox dating. 

The account of Tyrtaeus (pp. 62-63) is com- 
mendable, though n. 86 with the statement it is 
supposed to justify is superfluous. G, dispenses 
with the remaining elegists by a reference to 
“C. M. Bowra’s Early Greek Elegy (Oxford 
1936)” which is evidently Bowra’s Early Greek 
Elegists (Harvard 1938). 


Metre 


Detailed discussion of the progress in so con- 
troversial a discipline as metre could not reason- 
ably be expected in the space allotted to G. In- 
stead a paragraph (p. 63) lists with questionable 
accuracy and in no order, alphabetical or chrono- 
logical, selected bibliographical material. Miss 
Dale’s book was published in 1948 (see Dennis- 
ton, CR 52 [1948] 118-122). G. Thomson’s title 
is Greek Lyric Metre. One should add a reference 
to W. J. W. Koster’s comprehensive and accurate 
historical-metrical bibliography (Traité etc.? 
{Leiden 1953) 9-14) and to Denniston’s careful 
treatment in OCD. 

G. concludes with a call to appraise the in- 
tellectual contributions of the figures whom he 
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has discussed. Relevant references to H. Frin- 
kel's well-received Dichtung u. Philosophie (Lan- 
caster 1951) would have filled this gap. 

Even in so brief an account, G. keeps some- 
thing of the freshness and vitality of early Greek 
lyric. His effort shows that the joint labors of 
archaeologists, papyrologists, historians, literary 
critics, and editors during the past half century 
have cast much light where previously there was 
only darkness. I suggest two major needs, One is 
a Lexicon Lyricum et Elegiacum incorporating 
all new papyri and important emendations. M. 
C. Lane’s old Hiller-Crusius index (Ithaca 1908) 
is hopelessly outdated. The other is a thorough 
revision of H. Weir Smyth’s Greek Melic Poets. 
Such a project would fill a serious pedagogical 
lacuna. 

WILLIAM M. CALDER, I 
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Chapter III. Greek Tragedy. By T, B. L. WessTer. 

(Pages 71-95) 

We owe Professor Webster a great deal for 
these clear and vigorous pages. They perform 
well the prime task of orienting the reader in 
the chief recent works on Greek tragedy and 
the current status of the chief problems, throw- 
ing the spotlight particularly on those contrib- 
utions which, as Webster himself says, “either 
mark ground firmly won or point the way to 
new developments.” If the other possible main 
purpose of such a chapter is less well served, 
namely to sketch the development and overall 
character of scholarship on tragedy in the first 
half of the 20th century, the reason may be 
betrayed by Webster’s reference (p. 93) to an 
article written shortly before for Diogenes (“Re- 
cent Scholarship on Greek Tragedy,” Diogenes 
5 (Winter 1954} 85-100). I infer that the article 
was expanded and adapted, but not fundamen- 
tally reshaped, for the book,! 

Preliminary paragraphs (p. 71): The com- 
parison of translations—-Webster mentions Mur- 
ray, Watling, and Lucas—-would be not only 
interesting but relevant and profitable. If it 
did no more it would at least show, on the one 
hand, how literarily ungifted most classical 
scholars are and, on the other, how the aims 
and modes of translation have changed in fifty 
years. Gilbert Murray in particular gives us 
much to think about. Far from being silenced 


1. Curiously enough, Webster misquotes his own title as 
“Modern Scholarship.” 
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by Time or Mr. Eliot,2 his pen races on with 
undaunted vigor, in ever new versions. They are 
not ‘scholarship’, strictly speaking, but they come 
from a great scholar, humanist, and citizen of 
the world. Has twentieth-century classical schol- 
arship anything else to show which has exerted 
so much influence on so many people? (Whether 
the effect has been good or bad is another ques- 
tion.) The issue is not an artificial one; I raise 
it because one of the first thoughts excited by 
Professor Webster’s survey as a whole is, how 
very little of all this scholarly activity has car- 
ried across the world—even the literary world—— 
outside the gates. But perhaps this is a very 
American remark. They still order these things 
better in England, with its living tradition of 
the learned amateur and of the Classics as a 
direct training for public life. 

Webster refers to Schmid’'s history of Greek 
literature for its bibliographies. He might also 
have cited it for its treatments of tragedy and 
the tragedians themselves: discussions which, in 
the case of Euripides particularly (vol. 3, pp. 
309-842, amount to a book, Schmid has in fact 
given us the only complete book on Euripides 
in recent decades, covering all aspects of the 
man, his work, his spirit, and his influence. Here 
we discern a weakness not of Webster's chapter 
but of Fifty Years as a whole: that, thanks to 
its compartmentalized structure, really general 
works like Schmid’s belong to every chapter but 
are treated in none, except in reference to this 
or that detail. Of this, more anon. 

1, Texts and Editions (pp. 71-72). Webster’s 
brief references could of course be largely ex- 
panded: e.g., Dutch commentaries not only by 
Groeneboom® but by G. Italie (most recently 
Seven Against Thebes, Leiden 1950),4 D. Van 
Lennep (Alcestis, Leiden 1950; the first of a 
Euripides series), and J. C. Kamerbeek (Ajaz, 
Leiden 1953; the first of a Sophocles series) ; 
Italian by M. Untersteiner (Hschilo, Tragedie, 
3 vols., Milan 1946-47) and others; etc. 
Nevertheless, except in the steadier air of Hol- 
land, the commentary is not the most character- 
istic scholarly form of our time. The tendency 


2. His famous essay on “Euripides and Professor Murray.” 
3. To Webster's n. 6 (“Groningen, Wolters, 1903-44") 
add Choephoroe, 1949; Eumenides, 1952. 

4. The Concordance to Euripides by J. T. Allen and Italie 
(Berkeley 1954) deserves mention, if only as a noble 
exemplar of the international community of scholarship, 
overarching time, war, and death. 


away from it, towards works of thematic type 
(almost always, of course, on a historical basis), 
is evident in any random list of titles: Tragdidia; 
L’Agon dans la tragédie grecque; The Discovery 
of the Mind; Paideia. Moreover one sees in the 
newer commentaries themselves, at least in many 
of them — e. g., the “Oxford” editions of Eu- 
ripides by Page, Dodds, et al., or in Winnington- 
Ingram’s subtle, many-levelled analysis of the 
Bacchae (see Webster, pp. 91-92)—a new physi- 
ognomy. The old-fashioned, purely philological 
commentary occupies less place in them, or is 
made to serve the larger end of ‘total interpreta- 
tion’ of the play as a play and a work of art. 


The Old Spirit and the New 


Do we not owe these tendencies chiefly to 
the Germans, and the second one to Wilamowitz 
above all?5 Fraenkel’s monumental Agamemnon, 
which deserves all of Webster’s praise, combines 
the best of the old spirit and method with the 
best of the new, but remains essentially ‘philo- 
logical.’ However, for all its vast apparatus of 
erudition and its pietas towards the scholarship 
of the past, it bears witness to a persistent deter- 
mination to interpret the text out of itself, in 
the teeth of all fables convenues. Fraenkel’s re- 
marks on the subject, “Aeschylus: Old Texts 
and New Problems,” Proc. Brit. Acad. 28 (1942) 
250ff., deserve pondering by every classical 
scholar, whether he expects to edit a text or not. 

2. New Information (pp. 72-77). The section 
gives a brief but profitable survey of the chief 
papyrus finds, especially the recent ones, and 
a sample of the helps that can be provided by 
archaeology. “Information” is perhaps not quite 
the mot juste, and the remark that “the (papy- 
rologists) produce new texts and the (archae- 
ologists) new illustrations” hardly does justice 
to a complex state of affairs. The papyri bring 
us problems as well as solutions: e. g., the shock- 
ing scrap of a didaskalia (POxy 2256, fr. 3) 
which seems to indicate that the Suppliants of 
Aeschylus cannot have been produced before 
466. The echoes of surprise and consternation 
have not died down yet: see, for example, Lesky 
in Hermes 82 (1954), 1ff. The find upsets all 
our notions of Aeschylean chronology and leads 
Webster himself to the rather desperate length 
of proposing to reconsider the whole concept 


5. Wilamowitz’s influence is everywhere in Fifty Years, 
and everywhere of major dimensions. Cf. Dodds’ remarks 
on Homer, p. 5; Griffith on the lyric, pp. 39-40; and, 
most surprising of all, Dover on comedy, p. 97. 
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of stylistic dating: see pp. 74, 93, and more 
explicitly in Diogenes, loc. cit. 86-88.° 

Again, archaeology can give us on occasion 
not only new illustrations of known plays but 
clues to previously doubtful or unknown ones. 
See, for example, Beazley’s identification (AJA 
43 [1939] 618; Webster, p. 73) of the picture on 
an Oxford vase as inspired by Aeschylus’ satyr- 
play Prometheus Pyrkaeus; an identification 
which in turn clinches the P. P. as a satyr-play 
and removes it for good from the list of candi- 
dates for the alleged Prometheus-trilogy. An- 
other recent instance is Thalia P. Howe, “Tllus- 
trations to Aeschylos’ Tetralogy on the Perseus 
Theme,” AJA 57 (1953) 269-275, which estab- 
lishes a fair presumption that the unknown 
member of the tetralogy, besides Phorkides, 
Polydektes, and Diktyoulkoi, was a play dealing 
with the birth of Perseus and the expulsion of 
Danae and Perseus in the famous chest. Mean- 
while significant fragments of the Diktyoulkoi 
have been discovered and exhaustively discussed, 
so that something like a comprehensive appraisal 
of the trilogy begins to seem possible. 


Fourth-Century Tragedy 


Webster himself has engaged in the fascin- 
ating game of exploiting archaeological evidence, 
in this case fourth-century South Italian vases, 
for the history of tragedy: see pp. 75-76. Pickard- 
Cambridge’s reservations? as to the probative 
value of fourth-century material for fifth-century 
performances seem to me sound, but the vases 
can indeed, as Webster says, tell us a lot about 
fourth-century revivals both in Athens and in 
Italy. The last paragraph in the section is not 
so much a Bericht as.a tantalizing glimpse of 
new evidence for fourth-century tragedy itself. 
Together with the author's article on “Fourth 
Century Tragedy and the Poetics,” Hermes 82 
(1954) 294-308, it whets our appetite for a 
book on the subject, to match Webster's studies 
in Menander and later comedy. 

3. Production (pp. 77-78). The advance in 
our knowledge of the theatre is summarized in 
the briefest possible terms, with a reference to 
Pickard-Cambridge’s last two books and a men- 


For the papyri the reader 


6. Similarly Lesky, loc. cit. —- 
will want to know, if he does not know already, that the 
older inventories have been supplanted by R. A. Pack, 
The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman 
Egypt, Ann Arbor 1952 (U. of Mich. General Library 
Publs., no. 8). 

7. Not only CQ 43 (1949) 57 (Webster's n. 46) but 


Dramatic Festivals 211. 
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tion of the names of Bieber, Bulle, and Wilhelm. 
No allusion to the Homeric combat, early in 
the century, over High Stage vs. Low Stage; 
a sensible omission, perhaps, since old battles 
are dead battles, but the episode belongs to the 
history of scholarship in this half-century and 
is worth pondering, if not as an example of the 
foedum inceptu, foedum exitu quod vites, at 
least as a token of the changing temper of 
scholarship. 

Anti’s theory® of an originally trapezoidal 
theatre is not mentioned. (The remark is not 
necessarily intended as a criticism.) 

4. Dramatic Technique (pp. 78-80). Again 
the heading is possibly ambiguous; “Structure’”’ 
might have been added, or substituted, Our 
terminology has not been very clear on these 
matters. Webster deals with two rather different 
sorts of thing: (1) the question of dramatic 
unity, and (2) studies of certain elements of 
dramatic form, such as prologue, monologue, 
“agon”, stasimon. As to (1), he singles out Tycho 
v. Wilamowitz on Sophocles (1917) and W. 
Zurcher on Euripides (Die Darstellung des Men- 
schen im Drama des Euripides, Basel 1947). The 
two books are very different, but perhaps their 
confrontation is justified because each in its 
own way challenges the dogma, or fetish, of 
dramatic unity. Here it is worth pointing out 
that the dogma, if it is one (I mean the prejudice 
that every play ought to have ‘unity’, and of 
pretty much the same kind; further, that every 
good Greek tragedy does of course have it), 
stems from the Poetics rather than from an 
unprejudiced examination of the extant plays. 
Signs are multiplying that we are headed for 
a candid re-appraisal of the whole matter, and 
in particular of the validity of Aristotle’s theory 
as a key to the Greek drama as a whole, Aside 
from this, Zurcher’s book seems to me an im- 
portant one, with implications not only for Eu- 
ripides and Greek drama but for our whole 
conception of classical man. 


Language and Dramatic Structure 


Greek dramatic technique, as Webster empha- 
sizes, comports the use of fixed forms, or dra- 
matic elements, and stylized language. Can we 
not go farther and recognize poetic—i. e., in 
this case, dramatic—-language as an actual part 
of dramatic structure? Webster later (p. 85) 
cites R. F. Goheen’s attempt to show that the 


8. C. Anti, Teatri greci arcaici da Minosse a Pericle 
(Padua 1947). 
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images in the Antigone “give a kind of frame- 
work through which the dramatist intended his 
work to be seen.”” The same point is made, briefly 
but brilliantly, by Richmond Lattimore in the 
introduction to his translation of the Oresteia 
(Chicago 1953; see pp. 15-24, esp. 15-18, “Idea 
and Symbol’); cf. also the work of O. Hilt- 
brunner (not Hiltenbrunner) cited on p. 84, The 
concept of language as structure or system has 
been prominent, if not dominant, in linguistics 
for some time (see for example A. Sommerfelt, 
Diogenes 1 {Winter 1954] 66-67), but students 
of classical literature have hardiy made due 
use of it. Along a different but related line, 
Francis Fergusson’s concept of the ‘rhythm of 
action’ (based on the Oedipus), and his revival 
of ‘imitation’ as a serious idea (The Idea of a 
Theater, Princeton 1949; pocket edition, Double- 
day Anchor Books, New York 1953), deserves 
the attention of classicists.9 

5. Origins (pp. 80-83). The statement (p. 81), 
“If we are modest in our requirements, we find 
a satisfactory prehistory of tragedy in Themis- 
tius and the Suidas notices of Thespis and Phry- 
nichus, which fits on to the technical history of 
tragedy in the Poetics itself,” contains a number 
of debatable assumptions, particularly those im- 
plied in the last clause. Webster does not quite 
make clear to what an extent our whole recon- 
struction of the “prehistory” of tragedy hinges 
on two or three phrases in chapter 4 of the 
Poetics. The crucial question is whether the 
statements!0 hé men apo tén exarchontén ton 
dithyrambon and ek satyrikou metabalein repre- 
sent unshakable historical fact, as Wilamowitz 
insisted, or mere theorizing on Aristotle’s part. 
Not only Nilsson and Pickard-Cambridge (Web- 
ster, p. 82) but Schmid! decisively urged the 
latter view, and I believe that a thorough analy- 
sis of Aristotle’s argument will bear them out. 
If so, the superstructure which has been erected 
on the two phrases—especially the second—-falls 
to the ground. In any case I cannot share Web- 
ster’s faith that in some way or other satyrs 
will be shown to occupy a key place in the 
origin of tragedy. Every attempt to construct 
a plausible series of developments on the basis 
of them-—e. g., F. Brommer’s book Satyroi 
(Wirzburg 1937), pp. 34-37 (mentioned in the 
place of honor in Webster’s note 65, among 


9. See also his translation of the Electra (New York 1938), 
with a “Note on Staging’ based on practical experience, 
and for the ‘rhythm of action’ cf. Susanne K. Langer, 
Feeling and Form (New York 
Tragic Rhythm.” 


1953), chap. 19, “The 


“scholars who have used {the archaeological 
evidence} to justify Aristotle’’)—-shows gaps 
which cannot be filled in; see, for example, 
Lesky in AAW 1 (1948) 68. The question cannot 
be argued at length here; but in any case I think 
we are far from having arrived at the degree 
of clarity and potential agreement which Web- 
ster’s optimistic lines would suggest. 


Murray’s Persistent Theory 


Surely it is too much honor to Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s persistent theory? of the birth of tragedy 
out of vegetation rituals, with Year-Daimon, 
Agon, Pathos, etc., to say that it “gives a per- 
sistent formal cause of tragedy.” The theory 
has outlived its time, and the collateral demon- 
stration of it which was attempted by Theodor 
Gaster (Thespis, New York 1950) does not appre- 
ciably strengthen it. On the other hand Peretti’s 
analysis of the spoken parts of ‘old’ tragedy, 
to which Webster alludes briefly (p. 80), seems 
to me genuinely fruitful in implications for the 
origin of the genre—taking that phrase to mean 
not the will-o’-the-wisp of its ultimate choral 
origins but the decisive step, the appearance 
of the rhesis, whose introduction (by Thespis, 
we must assume) signified the creation of trag- 
edy as we know it. 

6. Metre (pp. 83-84); 7. Vocabulary and Style 
(pp. 84-85). There is not much to be added under 
metre, except a lament that we still have no 
good introduction to the subject in English, for 
beginners. Thomson's book is too speculative, 
and Miss Dale’s presupposes too much knowledge. 
Cannot somebody supply us with a modest sur- 
vey like Rupprecht’s little introduction?!3 As for 
style, one can only applaud Webster’s call for 
further studies of tragic language. The work of 
Snell (The Discovery of the Mind, Oxford 1953, 
Chap. 1, ‘‘Homer’s View of Man’) and Manu 
Leumann (Homerische Worter, Basel 1950) on 
Homer provides a stimulus and to some extent 
a model: these in addition to the studies men- 
tioned by Webster. Goheen’s analysis of the 
imagery of the Antigone, already mentioned 


above, suggests another line of approach. The 


10. Not “statement” (p. 82). The two phrases stand some 
little distance from each other, and in quite different 
contexts, 

11. Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 1. 
nn. 3-5, 

12. First presented in Jane Harrison's Themis, 1912; most 
recently JHS 71 (1951) 120. 

13. Einfithrung in d. gr. Metrik, 3rd ed., Munich 1950; 
also Abriss d. gr. Verslehre, Munich 1949. 


2 (Munich 1934), 38-39, with 
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book represents a first essay at applying the 
methods of the ‘new criticism’ to classical ma- 
terial. Can we learn from our brethren in the 
modern field? The attempt has to be made, 
and several times, before we can tell. Dodds’ 
The Greeks and the Irrational stands as a brilli- 
ant specimen of what can be accomplished by 
judicious excursions into other disciplines. 

8. General Works and Political Background 
(pp. 85-87). It was remarked above that, thanks 
to the compartmentalized layout of the book, 
really general books on the Attic theatre and 
drama, e. g., R. C. Flickinger’s pre-eminently 
sane and lucid The Greek Theater and its Drama 
(4th ed., Chicago 1936), are apt to fall through 
the meshes; still more so treatments of the 
whole of antiquity, like Harsh’s Handbook of 
Classical Drama (2nd ed., Stanford 1948). Within 
the overt limits of Webster’s chapter, Lesky’s 
thoroughly excellent little book Die Griechische 
Tragédie (Leipzig 1938) deserved mention in the 
text, not merely in a note on a special point 
(n, 65). I know of no better survey of the subject 
in the same compass; why can we not have one 
as good in English?!4 

9. Aeschylus and Zeus (pp. 87-89); 10. Soph- 
ocles and the Gods (pp. 89-91); 11. The Bacchae 
(pp. 91-92). At first glance the captions seem 
oblique and artificial. But they do serve, at least 
the first two, to focus attention on issues which 
have been especially prominent in the last decade 
or two. 

For Aeschylus, the nastiest problem is of 
course the Prometheus Bound, especially the 
baffling question how its treatment of Zeus 
is to be reconciled with the Zeus-religion of 
the other extant plays, particularly Suppliants 
and Oresteia. Webster rightly says that in spite 
of much writing no firm ground has been 
reached. It may be rash to do so here, but I 
will state my conviction that none can be reached 
so long as the play is accepted as genuine: in 
other words, that Schmid’s declaration of spuri- 
ousness is correct. This is not the place to argue 
the question; I will merely say that it seems 
to me Schmid’s arguments have never been 
considered as seriously as they deserve in the 
English-speaking countries. One simple fact, of 
some importance in view of the universal re- 
course to the idea of a trilogy, but seldom men- 
tioned by the defenders of Aeschylean author- 


14. It has, besides, an exemplary select bibliography, with 
brief comments on the items, which nicely supplements 
Webster for the pre-war period, 


ship,’ is that there is no ancient evidence what- 
ever for a trilogy: the suggestion was put for- 
ward by Welcker.’6 I will only add that the play 
seems to me far more interesting and impressive 
if it is not by Aeschylus, It then becomes pos- 
sible to set our consciences at rest and read it 
as Shelley did: as a straightforward attack on 
tyranny in heaven. In any case the problem still 
is, or ought to be, sub judice. 

As for Sophocles, was it modesty or simply 
the over-sharp focus of his discussion (‘‘Soph- 
ocles and the Gods’) that prevented Webster 
from mentioning his own highly competent book 
(An Introduction to Sophocles, Oxford 1936)? 
Weinstock, Untersteiner, Perrotta, and v. Blum- 
enthal might have been noticed also. For Eu- 
ripides, the shift away from a one-sided inter- 
pretation of him as a rationalist, atheist, ete. 
has not been limited to studies of the Bacchae 
(see, for example, Dodds’ article ‘Euripides the 
Irrationalist,”” CQ {1929} 97-104). The trend is a 
sign of maturity and, let us hope, of increasing 
enlightenment at the mid-point of our century. 

12. Conclusion (pp. 92-93). One can subscribe 
wholeheartedly to Webster's summary of our 
needs in the immediate future, particularly the 
sentence in which he calls for new commentaries 
that are abreast of our knowledge—and, one 
can add, the spirit of the times. One consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished would be the taking 
in hand of a lexicon to tragedy along the lines 
of the new Snell-Mette Lexikon des friihgriechi- 
schen Epos. For Americans, finally, there is the 
sobering thought that we are almost completely 
dependent on Europe for our college texts of 
tragedy: none have been published in this coun- 
try for decades, and to my knowledge none are 
being published. Is an annotated edition of any 
Greek tragedy now in preparation by an Ameri- 
can scholar? 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA GERALD F. ELS# 


Chapter IV. Greek Comedy. By K. J. Dover. 

(Pages 96-129). 

Dover has written an eminently sane essay 
on the present status of Greek Comedy with 
incidental references to many important contri- 
butions. The essay is filled with incisive criti- 
cism and constitutes an excellent introduction 


15. I must confess that I have not seen J. Coman, L'au- 
thenticité du Prométhée enchainé, Bucharest 1943. 

16. See Schmid, op. cit. 1. 3 (Munich 1940), 281 n. 2, 
299 n. 2. 
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for any serious student of Greek Comedy. There 
are three sections. Dover states: 


I propose to discuss in this section, A, progress 
in interpretation which may have been stimu- 
lated by the discovery of new material but was 
not dependent on this material for its success. 
In B I shall describe the three principal cate- 
gories of discovery, and in CI shall try to sum- 
marize the present state of what seem to me 
the five most significant problems with which 
we are confronted by the old and the new 
material in combination. 


The essay begins (96-103) with some very 
broad generalizations, especially concerning ac- 
tion and language. Here Dover exhibits that ad- 
mirable Aristotelian virtue of not overlooking 
and not mistaking the obvious. (How much 
happier the life of modern scholars would be 
if we were all so gifted!) At times throughout 
his essay, he suggests problems worthy of fur- 
ther investigation, such as (109) a thorough re- 
examination of the comic fragments. He makes 
it plain (104) that Coulon’s text of Aristopha- 
nes is the best. (Incidentally, the publisher 
should issue this on thinner paper and bound 
in two volumes.) 


Occasionally in his criticism he goes too far 
~ or not far enough. The present reviewer in- 
sists that Aristophanes’ purpose in the Clouds 
was not only “to bring together Strepsiades, 
Pheidippides and Socrates, each in his own way 
an ass, and work out, with dramatist’s logic, 
what happens” (103); it was also definitely “to 
persuade his audience of the immorality of 
Socrates.” Socrates, Euripides, and the War 
Party all for more or less the same reasons were 
viewed by Aristophanes as his enemies. His at- 
titude towards enemies was very Greek, and Old 
Comedy in its way was very moral and certainly 
anything but trivial. 


Dover nods again and in somewhat similar 
fashion when he says (108): “. . . in the Theo- 
phorumene fragment the coarsely abusive hip- 
poporne strikes a discordant note for Menander.” 
It is true that this word occurs only here in the 
extant fragments of Menander, but as for 
“coarse” jests, there are several good examples, 
often expurgated in school editions and in trans- 
lations. Here, and occasionally elsewhere, Dover 
goes astray by following too closely the method- 
ology of Wilamowitz, which he (97) so highly 
praises. The important point in regard to 
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“coarseness” is not that these scholars have 
slipped on a detail of Menandrean usage, but 
first that, methodologically, assumptions about 
the unknown should not be dogmatic, and sec- 
ondly that the admirable catholicity of the 
Greeks, which Dover (100) fully appreciates in 
Aristophanes, has not wholly disappeared in New 
Comedy. 


Dover (118) is again misled by Wilamowitz 
when he cites as evidence for considering the 
Persa middle comedy the difficulty of dividing 
that play into five ‘“acts.’’ The less one says of 
five acts in New Comedy, the gentler will be his 
fate with critics (especially with W. Beare; see 
Laidlaw’s essay on Roman Drama in this volume, 
244). In general, Dover is on much sounder 
ground when he is dealing with the Greeks than 
when he is dealing with the Romans, as for 
instance in the following sentence: 


The papyri stimulated interest in the separation 
of Greek from Roman elements in the Roman 
plays, but this work has been most fruitful when 
its purpose has been to construct a_ positive 
picture of the Roman element; . . . attempts 
to give an equally positive picture of the Greek 
element ... tend to be vitiated by an oppres- 
sively subjective assumption that the Greeks 
were dramaturgically impeccable. (110) 


The following statement seems fundament- 
ally misleading (119): “Extant titles suggest 
that plays no less political in theme than Achar- 
nians and Knights continued to be written for 
the first two decades of the fourth century 
.... In 425, the fate of the Greek world was 
immediately at stake; in the early decades of 
the fourth century, the political failure of 
Athens and the consequent loss of faith in 
democracy produced an appalling depressive 
pessimism, implicit in the last plays of Aristo- 
phanes and explicit in the Republic of Plato. The 
extant thrusts at politicians in these decades are 
feeble, and the political themes must have been 
pitiful displays in comparison with the early 
plays of Aristophanes. 

But these points detract little from the essen- 
tial soundness of Dover's essay. 


PHiupe W. HARSH 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


1, “Purity’’ has at times been used as a criterion of the 
work of Menander. Cf. Leo, Hermes 44 (1909) 146; 
Wilamowitz, GGA 1898, p. 695. See Perik. 226-235, Perin- 
thia 16-18, Phasma 40-43 
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Chapter V. The Greek Philosophers. By Sir Davip 

Ross. (Pages 130-149) 

This article tries to offer a synoptic biblio- 
graphy covering the more important works 
which deal with the major problems of the sub- 
ject during the past half-century. In other words, 
the greater part of the chapter (130-144) is 
devoted to offering an impressive list of studies 
preoccupied with (a) questions of textual criti- 
cism and the continued purification of our tra- 
ditional texts; or (b) questions of an historical 
character regarding the distinctive features of 
the cultural background of Greek thought; or (c) 
controversies relating to opposing interpretations 
concerning, say, the preconceptions inherent in 
the critical outlook of the Greeks; or (d) per- 
sistent difficulties the resolution of which, Ross 
implies, is directly related to the elaboration of 
a method whereby any future classical inquiry 
may be pursued. 

Program — and Performance 


Prima facie, this brief study may seem quite 
informative and — insofar as it indirectly tries 
to reappraise the advances of classical studies, 
could also be engagingly thought-provoking; yet 
there is an unmistakable disparity between its 
purported program! and its actual performance. 
Ross not only falls short of what I would be 
inclined to consider his major objective, viz., to 
sketch briefly the nature and progress of recent 
studies in Greek philosophy, but also fails to ex- 
plain how one should conceive of such presumed 
progress. 

This may be attributed partly to the nature 
of his bibliography and partly to the kind of 
problems he has selected for discussion. 

Since this note will be followed by Mr. Cal- 
der’s, I shall confine my remarks on bibliography 
to one point. If the main purpose of a bibliogra- 
phy is to indicate the sources of available knowl- 
edge and thus provide a starting point for 
further investigations, no mere list of works, 
without detailed references to the character and 
general significance of each contribution, could 
serve its purpose. Yet, on the whole, this is ex- 
actly the kind of record Ross presents, without 
any adequate explanation as to what each of 
the cited scholars has achieved, or how the work 
of one is historically and logically connected 
with that of others. For the sake of brevity, he 
simply starts with the traditional division of 


1, I mean, here, the objectives set forth by the editor of 
this collection, as outlined in his preface (xiii). 


Greek philosophy into roughly five major per- 
iods ——- the Presocratic, Socratic, Platonic, Aris- 
totelian, and Post-Aristotelian, and under each 
he lists indiscriminately, though in chronological 
order, the names and works of editors and 
textual critics, together with translators and 
commentators and along with historians and 
systematic philosophers. 

Such a disorderly way of lumping together 
different people who have done different kinds 
of work, without even providing a hint as to how 
the achievements of each relate to those of 
others, besides being the major weakness of this 
bibliography, reflects the basic misconceptions 
and deep-lying uncertainty on the part of most 
classical scholars today regarding the true char- 
acter of the problems and object of their investi- 
gations. This situation seems to me to be the 
result of the uncritical belief that the surest 
course to understanding the ancient works and 
benefiting from their insights lies exclusively in 
the resolution of grammatical or historical diffi- 
culties, independent of any semantical or logical 
considerations, and free from any commitments 
which the adoption of a particular theory of 
concepts usually entails; from which it follows, 
that only works of pure classical scholarship 
may be considered as reliable contributions to 
the explication or appreciation of Greek thought, 
and everything else is necessarily incompatible 
with such studies. 


Guthrie’s Program 


A view as sweeping and one-sided as this, 
although it may be historically interesting in 
revealing the major presuppositions on which 
men like Zeller, Burnet, Cornford, Diels, Jaeger, 
Taylor, Cherniss, or Ross have founded their 
works, is gradually becoming antiquated and 
can actually do little in promoting and encourag- 
ing the cause of classical letters. In support of 
this claim, I would like only to mention W. K. C. 
Guthrie’s Inaugural Lecture, where the major 
causes of this crisis are lucidly discussed, and 
a new program, together with the reasons for its 
adoption, is clearly elaborated.? 


2. W. K. C. Guthrie, Greek Philosophy: The Hub and the 


Spokes. (Cambridge 1954). Criticizing the embarrassing 
one-sidedness of many classical scholars who attribute their 
limitations primarily to the need of being good language 
specialists or paleographers, Guthrie quite significantly 
observes (p. 9): “The rigid specialization which causes 
so much concern today may in some subjects be a necessity, 
but this can never be true of the Classics. In them lie not 
only the foundations of our civilization but a living influ: 
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For this reason, one may observe, problems 
like the ones mentioned by Ross in the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of his essay (pp. 145f.), viz., the 
so-called Socratic question, the problems asso- 
ciated with the discovery of the syllogism, and 
the difficulties encountered in the traditional 
literal approach to Ideas whenever the issue of 
their relation to Numbers is raised, although 
they may still be quite interesting to a select 
group of specialists, the way in which they are 
expressed does nothing, either in revealing the 
original perplexities that generated them, or in 
providing a basis for their re-examination. The 
reason is, that such issues involve considerations 
the complex nature of which has not yet been 
adequately appreciated or quite clearly under- 
stood. If we see how, for instance, the Socratic 
question is not merely of historical interest, and 
that it cannot be solved solely on historical evi- 
dence, insofar as it presupposes a conceptual 
frame of reference completely different from 
ours; and, by the same token, that Aristotelian 
logic makes no sense without some knowledge 
of the semantical peculiarities of Greek; and, 
in an analogous manner, that the Platonic on- 
tology will remain a riddle, so long as we have 
no idea of the philosophical difficulties involved 
in such activities as naming, referring, meaning, 
defining, grading, etc., it becomes quite evident 
why discussions of Ross’ type misdescribe the 
real issues and distort important facts. Mere 
elucidation of the Greek text will not lead to 
a full understanding of Zeno’s paradox of Achil- 
les and the Tortoise; but it may be doubted 
whether many classical scholars ever even heard 
of the concept by which it is solved, viz. the 
concept of a continuum; or of Russell's theory 
of division. 


What we need then is a broadening of our 
conception of the domain of classical studies and 
a self-critical reappraisal of our methodology. In 
other words, we should try to clarify our views 
as to what we actually try to do when we are 


ence which is sometimes not the less potent for being 
exercised unconsciously.” In review of this, he concludes 
(p. 28): “Divorce the study of Greek philosophy from a 
scholarly application to the details of Greek grammar and 
semantics, and we are like men walking through an un- 
charted minefield. But a wheel needs spokes as well as a 
hub, and just now, when the disintegration of knowledge 
into ever smaller and more isolated fragments is seriously 
impeding intelligent intercourse between educated people, 
it is right that some of the manifold affinities of our sub- 
ject, as well as its intrinsic richness, should receive the 
emphasis due to them.” 


involved in such diverse activities as textual 
criticism, historical documentation, semantical 
analysis or logical assessing; and concurrently, 
attempt to find how discoveries in these investi- 
gations may profitably be brought to bear upon 
contemporary inquiries into the same puzzles or 
other kindred perplexities. That, of course, may 
necessitate the mastery of new techniques. But 
such mastery, as Guthrie says, will mean to 
many classical scholars “a fresh‘ access of vigour 
and interest to depart temporarily from the track 
which they have followed since their school days, 
and having climbed a neighbouring height, to 
look back on it from this new vantage-point.”’3 
Such a reorientation can give new impetus to 
more self-conscious examination of the difficul- 
ties of Greek thought, and may help to eliminate 
numerous misconceptions and prejudices regard- 
ing the distinctive features of the major intel- 
lectual troubles of that era. 


In concluding this note, I do not propose 
either to revise or to supplement Ross’s list; 
instead, I would prefer to mention several highly 
frutiful and extremely suggestive studies, which 
I feel illustrate that healthy and promising break 
from the tradition that I have tried to describe: 


A. Ushenko, “Zeno’s Paradoxes,” Mind N.S. 50 
(1941) 58-73. 

M. Black, Zeno's Paradoxes: Problems of -Analysis 
(Ithaca 1954). 

G. Vlastos, “Ethics and Physics in Democritus,” Philo- 
sophical Review 54 (1945) 578-592, 55 (1946) 
53-64. 

R. Robinson, “Analysis in Greek Geometry,” Mind 
N.S. 45 (1936) 465-473. 
~~, “Ambiguity,” Mind N.S. 50 (1941) 140-155. 

———-,"“Forms and Errors in Plato's Theaetetus,"’ Phil- 
osophical Review 59 (1950) 3-30. 

G. Ryle, “Plato's Parmenides,”” Mind N.S. 48 (1939) 
129-151, 302-325. - 

D. F. Pears, “Universals,”’ in Language and Logic (ed. 
A. G. N. Flew; Oxford 1953) 51-64. 

J. D. Mabbot, “Is Plato’s Republic Utilitarian?”, Mind 
N.S. 46 (1937) 468-474. 

G. Ryle, “Categories,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society 38 (1937-38) 189-206. 

H. A. Prichard, “The Meaning of agathon in the 
Ethics of Aristotle,” Philosophy 10 (1935) 27-39 


It is a pleasure, finally, to signalize the re- 
cent publication of John Gould, The Develop- 
ment of Plato’s Ethics (Cambridge 1955). 
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3. Op. cit. 13. 


